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PREFACE. 



Deeply sensible of many faults and, it may be, 
not a few absurdities throughout the following 
pages, the author claims for his work no kindlier 
treatment at the hands of the critics and the 
public than that which it is entitled to receive. 
Whatever may be the result,, whether praise or 
blame, success or failure, he will, he trusts, bear 

w 

it with equanimity, kaowing that, as in material so 
also in mental efforts, the first products are not 
necessarily the best, but that there is always room 
for improvement and for something better and 
more polished still. If, in spite of many mis- 
givings, he ventures still to entertain a hope that 
his work will be treated with more indulgence 
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than usual, it rests mainly on these grounds — 
First, that the major part of the contents of the 
volume were composed when the author was 
very young, some of them, indeed, when he was 
Kttle better than a boy; secondly, that not a 
few of these pieces have been published before, 
whilst others, notably the poem entitled "A Call 
to England," have been honoured with the com- 
mendation and approval of those who, in the 
opinion of all, have no mean right to judge in 
such matters. With regard to the poem which 
stands first, " Egypt," a few special remarks 
may be made. Written in the spring of 187 1, 
whilst the author was still an Undergraduate 
at Oxford, it was sent in as an exercise for the 
Newdigate Prize Poem of that year. Beyond a 
change of title and a few additions and alterations 
here and there, it is substantially the same as that 
which many of the author's friends will know 
better under its old appellation of " The Isthmus 
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of Suez.'* Though frequently asked to publish 
it, the author has hitherto hesitated to do so, 
nor would he now have ventured to give it to the 
world, were it not that circumstances have lately 
arisen which have awakened, both in this country 
and throughout Europe, an intense interest as 
to the fate and future of Pharaoh's mystic clime. 
The author cannot conclude without expressing 
his grateful acknowledgtnents to Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle for the kind permission which 
he has accorded a perfect stranger to inscribe 
this poem with his name. 

J. H. D. 

August t 1876. 



EGYPT. 



Not here, in crowded mart or haunt of lore, 
Would I invoke thee, Muse, where evermore 
The thoughts of men are fevered, and the strife 
Of dashing theories perplexes life — 
Not here, but I would wander far away 
Unto the birth-land of the purple day. 
And on that soil, where first, perchance, mankind 
Wrought out the principles and laws of mind. 
Implore thee, from the deep Parnassian glade, 
To grant thy fervour and accord thine aid. 

I$jiow ye the land, where many a lordly pile 
Overlooks the waters of the sacred Nile ; 
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Where crumbling colonnades and temples hoar 
Speak of the glories which are now no more ; 
Where the dark pyramids, upreared on high, 
Point, and have pointed, to the azure sky. 
Throughout the ages, silent and sublime. 
Amid the fiercest of the storms of Time ? 
Know ye the land, where once majestic line 
Of chiefs and heroes, who were half divine, 
The Pharaohs governed with despotic sway — 
The people bordering on the gates of Day ? 
Who knows it not ? Who hath not loved to trace 
The few memorials of that mystic race. 
Who grasped at empire when the world was young, 
Ere history flourished or a poet sung ? 
Who would not visit o*er the desert plam 
The wreck of Memphis, Kamac's fallen fane, 
Where every stone that marks their ancient site 
Tells of Osiris and his solemn rite ? 
Or who would scorn, at Estamboul afar, 
To learn how weak our puny efforts are. 
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Matched with the grandeur of those shrines which 
seem 

Hewn from the solid rock — almost a dream ? 



Time, in the revolution of the years, 

Works many mysteries, yet none appears 

More strange, more startling, than the silent fate 

Which dooms to ruin, be it soon or late, 

Imperial dynasty and kingly clan. 

And all the splendour and the pride of man. 

O Time, thou art a conqueror 1 But thy deeds 

Are done in secret : not a soldier bleeds 

To win thee victories, but thou dost creep 

On mighty empires, and behold ! they sleep 

An everlasting sleep, and at the last 

Fade in the vista of the gloomy past 

Thus hast thou wrought in Egypt — thine the hand 

Whose awful ravages have marred the land ; 

Whose power, of temple and of colonnade, 

A desolation and a heap has made ! 
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Land of old memories ! for thy fate w.e mourn. 
Persian, and Greek, and Roman in their turn 
Came and laid heavy hands on thee, and gave 
Thy sons the freedom of the shameful slave ; 
Then, last of all, the Moslem's cruel power 
Fell like a stone and crushed thee to this hour ! 
Long hast thou lain all wretched and forlorn, 
Of pristine glory and fair honour shorn, 
To tyrants cringed, and grovelled in the dust, 
The scorn of Infamy, the toy of Lust ! 



But brighter destinies are yet for thee, 
And fairer seasons shall thy children see. 
For Ismail rules, whose firm, yet kindly, sway 
Restores to liberty, and light, and day 
Those nobler energies which God has given 
To every soul beneath the blue of heaven. 
Yes, Art, long buried in the dust of years. 
Starts from her sleep, and, beautiful, uprears. 
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Amid the scenes she loved so well of old, 

Her brow serene, her coronal of gold. 

Nor on her sister. Science, still is cast 

The dark oblivion of the ruthless past ; 

She, too, awakes and clothes herself again 

In the bright garments of her olden reign, 

Once more exerts her power, and through the land 

WaVes her creative and her magic wand. 



But chiefly by that bleak and barren shore. 
Where Pharaoh's horsemen in the days of yore 
Defied Jehovah, and in power of pride 
Essayed to follow where, on either side 
Walled in by waters, lay the path which God 
Willed by His people only to be trod. 
There, on that narrow interval of earth. 
Whose look is horror, and whose produce dearth. 
Genius has planned, and Science helped to gain 
Firm hold on Nature, and across the plain 
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Dug out a road, whose busy fleets shall tell 
To future ages of the world how well 
The skilful son of gallant Gaul prevailed 
Where kings attempted, and, attempting, failed. 



Yes, by that track the commerce of mankind 
Shall flow for ever, and the people find 
O'er seas, whose waters, separate of yore. 
Now meet embracing and will part no more, 
A ready passage and a highway won 
Toward the islands of the Orient sun ! 



Unhappy France ! it had been well for thee 

Could such fair triumphs to thy children be 

Their sole ambition, and a nobler aim 

Than love of glory and desire of fame. 

Not thus hadst thou had cause to weep and wail. 

With close-clenched hands, torn hair, and visage 
pale, 
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For cities mined in the blasting fray, 
For lands torn roughly from thy grasp away, 
For hearths made desolate and dear ones slain, 
Smiles lost in frowns and pleasures turned to pain, 
For hate and envy, discord and dismay, 
Longings for death and loathings of the day, 
For gaunt Starvation and her sister slave. 
Whose breath is fever, whose embrace the grave ! 



Wild sands of Suez, though ye grant the eye 
Little to rest on, and no thrill of joy. 
Yet legends linger, clinging to the spot, 
Which may not perish — may not be forgot 
Here would the thoughtful mind recal with awe 
How Jacob's children through the darkness saw 
The arm of Moses raised, and heard aloud 
The prayer he proflfered to the Fiery Cloud ; 
What time the lightning of Egyptian steel 
Flashed to the thunder of the chariot wheel. 
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And that sharp, sudden, and unearthly cry 

Rang from the waters to the angry sky — 

A cry of anguish such as never more 

Shall scare the wild bird on that lonely shore — 

A cry of horror, for as Israel gazed 

A sudden meteor over ocean blazed, 

And lo ! the billows with impetuous flow 

Had rushed together, and afar below 

One awful waste of writhing foam was spread 

Where rode the living who were now the dead ! 



Here recollection, fully roused, should bring 
Thoughts of that mighty pre-historic king, 
Who by this bleak and straitened outlet hurled 
His warrior hordes upon a prostrate world ; 
Or mad Camb)rses, who, in glow of pride. 
First from these wilds his destined spoil descried. 
And gazed exulting with a cruel smile 
On to the distant Delta of the Nile. 
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Here fancy paints how that gay queen, whose face 
Vanquished the victor of the human race — 
Whose beauty was a curse, whose sunny charm 
To each that owned it his eternal harm — 
Paused in the tumult of her last retreat. 
Frantic with shame, and maddened by defeat. 

And here — far sweeter, more enduring thought 
Than other annals of the past have taught ! — 
Perchance, in terror of a tyrant's might. 
The Virgin journeyed through the deep midnight. 
And from the stars upon a sleeping Child 
God with a father's benediction smiled. 

Ah ! while such thoughts and recollections rise, 
And fancy visions of the past supplies. 
Who would not cherish — surely not in vain ! — 
The hope of empire for this land again ; 
Nor see, like pictures in a shifting dream. 
The glories of that future era beam. 
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When Power shall weary of the fretful west, 
And turn, distracted with sublime unrest. 
Back to those regions where in times of old 
She sat triumphant on her throne of gold ? 



Surely not all in vain the distant view 
Unfolds before us with so bright a hue. 
Pointing to empire both by land and sea. 
Home of Sesostris, yet again for thee 1 
Yes ! to thy marts, behold, from every clime. 
To buy them com, as in the Hebrew's time. 
Throng many m3rriads of mankind, who bring 
Wealth to enrich thee and make glad thy king ! 
Cities arise along the banks of Nile, 
Such as thine heart hath mourned a weary while, 
Cities not foul with squalid want and woe, 
But such as Plenty still delights to know. 
With fertile increase all thy fields are filled, 
And Famine's wail for evermore is stilled ; 
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O'er all thy plain is rolled the golden com, 

And fair the vintage of thy clusters bom ; 

Whilst aye a sound as of some busy hive 

Goes up to greet thee where thy children strive, 

In varied paths of enterprise and toil, 

To swell thy commerce and improve thy soil ! 



Then, land of Egypt, if by Heaven's decree 
So fair a future be in store for thee, 
Let not ambition with insidious snare 
Lure thee in conquest and in strife to share. 
Thine be a higher and a nobler aim 
Than love of glory or desire of fame : 
Stand as the herald of mild-mling Peace — 
Bid wars, and tumult, and confusion cease ! 
Fearless to face, and dauntless to oppose. 
The slaves of ignorance and crime, and those 
Who by a lie or superstition cause 
The streams of knowledge to decline or pause. 
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Stand in the vanguard of the nations — stand, 
The chosen champion of that gallant band, 
Who look to Science and Religion's light 
To teach true progress and the love of right ! 
This be thy mission till the end draw near, 
And with the dawning of the golden year, 
Hushed every clamour, silenced every din. 
And fall'n the darkness and the power of Sin, 
All men be gathered out of every clime, 
With holy ardour and with hope sublime. 
To kneel adoring 'neath the gracious rod 
Of earth's last Potentate, the Son of God ! 





THE SPIRIT OF SEPTEMBER* 



Harvest is ended ; breezes of September 
Sweep the bare fields, and sere the forest green : 

A voice comes with them that I well remember, 
Heard, yet unheeded, in days that have been. 

It thrills the heart with strange and solemn 
feeling ; 

Tells of that world which lies beyond the tomb ; 

Speaks in tones musical, as seaward-stealing 

Rivers which ripple in the evening gloom. 



* This poem was written originally between the autumn of 1869 and 
the spring of 1870, and at much greater length. The author has 
subjected it to frequent excision and emendation, and even now has 
much hesitation as to inserting it in the present volume. 
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"O Youth, bright Youth, thy days are swiftly 
waning, 

Love, hope, and joy will soon be thine no more ! 

O Age, dull Age, why art thou still remaining 

Thus crashed and careworn on life's 'weary 
shore ? 

" Are there not isles beyond death's dusky ocean — 
Fair summer isles of everlasting joy — 
Amid whose groves earth's feverish emotion 
Is lost in pleasures that can never cloy ? 

" Are there not happy homes when life is over. 

Where weary mortals may in peace recline 

On beds of roses and aerial clover. 

While fair-haired maidens crown their cups with 
wine? 

" Flows there no Leth^, of whose blissful fluid 
One sip benumbs the memory of the past ? 
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Are there not songs of Sibyl or of Druid, 

Whose strains prophetic may your doom 
forecast? 

" Alas ! these are the dreams of hearts in anguish 

Yearning for rest with many a tear and sigh, 

Germs of a hopeless hope which will not languish 

Whilst the life-breath breathes warm or pulse 
beats high. 

" Some have belief in sheer annihilation, 

Or look towards it as a last resource. 

Training their minds — oh, depth of despera- 
tion! — 

To trust a falsehood, as it were perforce. 

" Some reck not of the future — from reflection 
They strive their best to banish it for aye. 
Save when, at times, in secret retrospection, 
Conscience reminds them of a reckoning-day. 
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"These axe the shallow schemes of hearts despairing. 
Who screen their woe behind a jest or smile. 
Calm and at ease in outward mien and bearing. 
But, inwardly, a very hell the while. 
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Oh, look around thee! Autumn's wreathed corona 

Of golden fruit and yellow-tasselled com 

Hath passed from view, and now wild winds 
bemoan her 

Whose smile made earth a little less forlorn. 



" A few short hours, then pitiless December, 

In icy shroud, will swathe the dying year ! 

A few short hours, and thy breath's flickering 
ember 

Must from the world for ever disappear 



u 



Life is a dream, wherein the things unreal 
Cramp and confine the simple and the true ; 
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Its hopes are shadows, and its thoughts ideal — 
Dark, mazy labyrinths without a clue. 

" Who can discern the issUe of his being ? 

Who can explore all mysteries of the mind ? 

Or view the end of the soul's wishes, seeing 

That, sped their flight, no track they leave 
behind ? 

" As leaves that wither, or as flowers that perish, 
So pass away from earth the tribes of men ; 
The wealth they gamer up, the loves they cherish, 
The hearths they joy in, know them not again. 

"As break succeeding waves of ocean shoreward. 
So generations rise and melt away, 
And time and change, for ever speeding forward. 
Crumble man's marvels in obscure decay. 

" As meteor's flit in momentary splendour 
Across the dark, deep canopy of night, 
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Paling all stars which silently attend her, 
So, on earth's stage, Fame pales all lesser light — 

" Pales it awhile — too soon she sinks for ever ! 
The world forgets that such a glare has been ; 
Fresh wonders rise, and the remembrance sever, 
And Fame is nmnbered with'the things unseen. 

'* As on some moor, when twilight darkens thicker, 

A wayworn peasant blindly gropes along. 

Before his eyes, with tantalizing flicker. 

The weird marsh-vapours seem to leap and 
throng: 

" Dazzled and cheated by the light before him, 
He stumbles on, bewildered, through the gloom. 
Till, with a plunge, the waters gurgling o'er him, 
He sinks, a victim of unlooked-for doom — 

'' So, in life's manifold perplexed gradations. 
Where every step a thousand risks attend, 
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Dazed by vain-gloiy's lurid coruscations, 
Men rush to ruin, reckless of the end. 
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Boy, over earth, borne on by hunying breezes. 
Full often an awe-struck witness have I sped 

Of sights whereof the recollection freezes 
The brain, like touches of the clay-cold dead. 



'' For I have seen the fiends of sin and sorrow 

All in the silence of the night go by. 

Scattering their poisonous seeds, which by the 
morrow 

Have overshadowed all things far and nigh. 

''And I have tracked the slaves of lust and 
pleasure — 

The drunkard and the gambling debauchee — 

The rake — ^the miser gloating o'er his treasure — 

Her who made shipwreck of her purity. 

C2 
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" And I have marked the friends of outward 
seeming 

Eager to go when feigning loath to part ; 

Or, when love-laughter in the eye was beaming, 

Have watched the rancour which inflamed the 

heart 

" And I have mourned in vain the fraud and treason. 
The spite and malice, whose miasma flies 
Day after day, and season after season, 
Polluting every land beneath the skies. 

" Often I stand upon the field of slaughter, 

And muse amid the mangled heaps of slain, 
Whence never son by mother, sire by daughter, 
Husband by wife, may welcAned be again, 

" Then do I marvel o'er the hate of mortals. 

Which naught but blood of brothers may 
appease. 
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And deem that those who throng Ambition's 
portals 

Are lost for ever to the hope of ease. 

" He, who with sword and fiery desolation 
Wastes half the world's inhabitable space, 
At once is hailed * the father of his nation,' 
* The noble benefactor of his race.^ 

" What mockery of terms 1 what mad delusion ! 

He, who shall slay one brother, dies indeed ; 

But he — good heaven! — is honoured with pro- 
fusion 

Of fame and gloiy, who makes myriads bleed ! 

" Again, in lonely wanderings, I have entered 

The marts of commerce, or the hoarse ex- 
change. 

Where every brain on wealth its thought hath 
centered. 

Dead to all else beyond that narrow range. 
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" Oft weep I to behold the eager longing 

Wherewith men thirst for perishable gold ; 

The blinded zeal of thousands daily thronging 

The fanes where Mammon doth high orgies 
hold. 

" O dark, dull hearts ! that throne the thing created 

Within the shrine that only His should be, 

Whose hands made all, Whose love hath not 
abated, 

But still is boundless as the boundless sea. 

" Yes, I have paced the cloister of the sages, 
Where pale Philosophy sits far retired, 
Brooding o'er all the wisdom of the ages. 
Scanning the thoughts which human fancy fired. 

" Yet have I found, with all her wealth of learning. 
Her ripest maxims and most precious lore, 
She hath not power of thoroughly discerning 
Whither things tend or tended heretofore. 
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" She knows no hope to comfort the world-weary ; 
She cannot rouse the d)rmg from despair ; 
She hath no prophecies whose promise cheery 
Can light with happiness the brow of care. 



" Down the gilt vestibules and halls of Fashion 
Oft, in the evening, have I peered askance, 
And marked how envy, jealousy, and passion 
Glare through the mazes of the throbbing dance. 

" There I beheld the anxious flock of mothers, 
Who ticketed for sale their girls array — 
The furious frown wherewith they scowl on others, 
Who, by more daring, carry off the prey. 



" There, as I heard the simper of the maiden. 
Fresh yet and heedless of life's onward flow, 
I marked the matron's brow, with jewels laden. 
Drooping beneath a heavier weight of woe. 
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" And in the day-time, when the parks are crowded, 
And the full stream of pleasure sparkles fair. 
Vice have I seen in gaudy tinsel shrouded, 
Girt by rapt auditors, and smirking there ; 

" Have caught the agonizing glance of sisters, 
Who see their dear ones hanging on the smile 
Of fiends, whose horrid beauty bums and blisters 
The hearts entangled in its web-like wile. 



" And I have watched the foul intrigue progressing 
E'en in the presence of the too-fond spouse — 
Each look, each word to all but him expressing 
The awful infamy that stains his house. 

" Great God ! the deeds men daily are enacting. 
Under the guise of friendship or good-will, 
From others' reputation still detracting, 
Might with mute horror a lost angel thrill ! 
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Enough of this ! I shrink from the narration 
Of all the evil festering 'neath the sun. 

How often Want, in naked degradation, 
Cowers by the palace of earth's proudest don \ 



" How often, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
The wicked strut in arrogance of pride. 
Or gilded chariot pompously recline in. 

Pushing Gk)d's poor with cool contempt aside ; 

" How often, in the flush of health and vigour, 
. Men pass the widow and the orphan by — 
Turn from the mute appeal with scornful rigour, 
Or mock with jests the hunger-prompted cry. 

" Woe, for the sorrow that o'er earth impendeth ! 
Woe, for the ills, whose silent-footed gloom 
E'en now the corridors of space descendeth. 
Big with the burden of tremendous doom ! 
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'' I see the dark sun urge his frighted horses 
Beyond the hueless margin of the west ; 
I see the planets stagger in their coiurses, 

The moon assume a gore-bedabbled vest 1 



'* I see the heavens blacken, as in earnest 
Of that inevitable hour of dread, 
When Thou, O God, in awful state retumest, 
To sit in judgment o'er the quick and dead ! 

" Christ is at hand — ^the world is old and weary ; 

Faith is despised; religion dies away; 

< 

Men's hearts are failing, desolate, and dreary ; 
All is corruption, wasting, and decay. 



" Christ is at hand, for evil waxes stronger, 

And demons joy because all power is theirs : 
Christ is at hand — He may not tarry longer — 
But O ! His coming shall be unawares. 
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" Christ is at hand — ^alas ! the awful error 

Wherein all doubters of His word are snared } 
Turn thou to Him before that day of Terror, 
Strive at the Judgment to be found prepared. 
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My hour has come to leave thee. Thou shalt never 
Hear me again of past and future tell : 

Yet slight rxpt thou my warning, but for ever 
Keep it deep-treasured in thine heart — ^farewell.'' 



'Tis gone, that spirit of the breeze ! no more it 
Thrills its wild music through my trancM soul : 

Solemn its teaching ; I will ponder o'er it ; 
Learn by its aid all passion to control. 

Vain were the fancies which my brain was weaving; 

Vain were the hopes which I was building up ; 
That voice of Truth, with whisper undeceiving, 

Dashed from my lips the sweet, delirious cup. 
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Father Almighty — Thou Eternal Father, 

Whose ears are open to Thy creatures' call- 
Lead me no more into temptation ; rather 
Bring me to Christ, for Christ is All-in-all. 



So shall I learn, before Thy final thunder 
Summon the world before its Maker's, throne, 

From this vain life to tear myself asunder, 
And rest in Thee, for Thou art Rest alone ! 




SIR JOHN 



A SKETCH, 



A COUNTRY gentleman Sir John, 

The owner of a large estate, 
And well connected, for he won 

The heiress of Lord Welterplate, 
A maid whose charms were " in the sere,'- 
Which, doubtless, made her doubly dear ! 



His family seat in Huntingshire 
Is quite a noted place about — 

" Sure, where his honour lives, the squire 
Is wondrous grand without a doubt " — 

A fine old manor-house and hall. 

With gables quaint and dormers smal]» 
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A spacious park, well wooded o'er 
With elms, and oaks, and stately pines ; 

A garden — acres ten or more — 

Well stocked with luscious fruits and vines ; 

Lawns, terraces, meandering bowers. 

Perfumed and gay with costly flowers ; 

A lake, where swans and lilies float 

Serenely on the glassy tide ; 
A drawbridge o'er a dusky moat. 

Where once a turret reared its pride 
In days of yore, when barons bold 
Oft revelled in yon grey stronghold. 

Such is the home of good Sir John, 
And there he rules it like a lord : 

In all the country-side no don 
To equal him can fame record — 

« 

Not one, whose table so abounds, 
Who keeps so good a pack of hounds. 
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Well known to all his four-in-hand, 
His skittish greys and smart turn-outs ; 

Whene'er he comes and goes, a band 
Of ragged urchins cheers and shouts. 

While palsied crones, with sudden fire, 

Look up and feebly croak, " The squire." 

His burly form and ruddy cheeks 

Are powers in every market town. 
Where dwell the sycophants and sneaks 

Who live retailing his renown, 
Their shallow wits aye puzzling at 
" Sir John said this — Sir John did that." 

The dapper tradesman swells with pride 
What time his carriage blocks the way ; 

He rubs his hands, and, half aside, 
" What would Sir John prefer to-day ? 

For all I have of stock in hand 

Is very much at his conmiand." 
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The waiters at the dull hotels 
Fall back in awe before his tread ; 

Mine host a golden harvest smells, 
And smiles, and smirks, and bobs the head ; 

While e'en the barmaids, pert and trim, 

Courtesy their prettiest to him. 

See him at farmers' clubs appear 

At once the landlord and M.P. \ 
The yokels all, in reverent fear, 

Gather round to " hearken he " — 
They hang upon his words of weight, 
And wag their heads, and scratch their pate. 

He talks of turnips like a sage ; 

On crops and cropping mouths it well ; 
Can fix a fatting porker's age 

Or by the sight or by the smell; 
And as for sheep and cattle, why 
Their value at a glance he'll spy. 
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" Ah, squoiyer be a scholard quite ! 

He know's what's what or oi'll be danged ! " 
Such verdict every country wight 

Through nasal organ oft hath twanged, 
Discussing o'er a pot of ale 
The local news, or news as stale. 

"Well housed his herds, and well his steeds ; 

Five thousand pounds he spent, 'tis clear. 
Last spring in building, and he needs 

Must spend as much another year." 
But what about his labouring men ? 
Are they well found and cared for, then ? 

See where yon spiral wreath of smoke 
Soars heavenward from beneath "the brow," * 

Behind that belt of fir and oak 
One of his hinds is living now. 

Descend and take a moment's look 

At this lone cottage in a nook. 



* Lancashire word meaoiog "top of a hill. " 

D 
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Behold the hovel, damp, decayed ! 

Fissures and cracks in eveiy wall, 
Green slime on all the plaster laid, 

And, seeing one, then judge of all ! 
Here in this wretched, stifling p^ce, 
Dwell six poor devils of our race. 

Here, huddling like a flock of sheep 
In some out-lying mountain pen, 

Father and mother have to sleep. 
Within a room ten feet by ten. 

With grown-up sons, and daughters grown, 

And common decencies unknown ! 

And yet we wonder that we meet 
Such vice, and misery, and woe — 

In some great city's crowded street 
Less should we start to And it so ; 

But in the country — ^well, it seems 

So me ghastly vision seen in dreams 
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Yet in " The House," when Justice calls 

Attention to these crying ills, 
No throat more loudly hoots and bawls, 

No deeper groan the chamber fills, 
Than good Sir John's, the poor man's friend^ 
Who vows there nothing is to mend. 

" Come down to Huntingshire ! " he cries, 
" And ask the hands on my estate 

If these are not calumnious lies 
That members so unseemly prate." 

Thus much with confidence he may — 

The truth his tenants dare not say ! 

Hear, at the Club, this man discourse, 
Who sties his people worse than hogs ; 

He'll tell you, till his throat is hoarse, 
" The country's going to the dogs. 

And — curse these strikes and their success ! — 

A landlord's income's always less." 

D 2 
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Then in the mellow port he steeps 
The little brains that nature gave, 

And in his wonted comer sleeps 
With face benevolently grave — 

So grave you'd think the nation's fate 

Depended solely on his pate ! 

Next hear him la3dng down the law 
To some poor wretch who's shot a hare, 

Where magisterial conclaves awe 
Brow-beaten Hodge into despair. 

Or doom to gaol the trembling wight 

With " Serve the poaching scoundrel right 1 " 

Ah ! Hodge, if you had thrashed your wife. 
Or kicked her with your hob-nail boot 

Within an inch or so of life, 
Or acted some way like a brute, 

Squire with a fine had let you off, 

Cap still to " quality " to doff. 
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Or see him when he takes the chair - 
Where " Guardians of the Poor " attend, 

To whose benign, paternal care 

Our country doth her waifs commend, 

And such as in the race for life 

Have fallen, hopeless, in the strife — 

The old, whose days were one long toil 
To live on what their labour earned, 

Year after year bound to the soil. 
While tempest raved or suiibeam burned — 

To these Sir John and eke his train 

Dole out the porridge grain by grain. 

Great is Sir John at floral shows, 

At garden parties, and so forth ; 
Of fruit and flower full well he knows 

Which ripens south, what blossoms north ; 
Yet much I question could he tell 
The year when gallant Nelson fell ! 
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Great is he on some Yorkshire moor, 
Where grouse fell thickly to his aim ; 

Or, when such sport is stale and poor, 
Where stubble lands attention claim — 

And whiz ! away the partridge flies, 

Or topples over, fells, and dies ! 

Great also in the hunting-field. 
When mounted on his thorough-bred ; 

He knows What covers mostly yield, 
And whence sly re)mard's rarely sped ; 

Or instant points you out the line 

He's taken eight times out of nine. 

Yet greater in the betting-ring ; 

His word a law on the " grand stand," 
When county races in full swing 

Draw the elite of all the land : 
He makes his book as others do. 
And sometimes lands a plum or two. 
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Well knows he all the canine breed. 

From mastiff to the curly skye, 
What " points " his neighbour's pointers need, 

And weighs them with a critic's eye ; 
And those his awful nod approves 
Henceforth the keeper pets and loves. 

Hear him enlarge on '^ angling " next, 

Experience, precept duly blend 
And prove, " so well he mauls his text," 

Fly-fishing's at his finger's end — 
Appear, in £Eu:t, from head to feet, 
" An angler " in himself " complete." 

Nor, though he loves his sport so well. 
Have social ties no charm to lend ; 

Whist and good partners, sooth to tell. 
Sir John's not slow a night to spend : 

He wins— or loses — ^what he can, 

And puffs his cheroot like a man. 
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A well-served dinner, sound old wine ; 

A racy story not too chaste ; 
A sparkling eye and ancle fine ; 

A snowy arm and taper waist — 
O'er these to gloat and gorge at will 
Is good Sir John's good pleasure stilL 

'Tis true his hair is turning grey ; 

'Tis true he's* one foot in the grave ; 
But what of that ? Another day 

Will suit as well his soul to save, 
And make, somehow, amends at last 
For little failings in the past 

No matter if a thousand lips 

Raise day by day the wailing prayer 

From hearths where through the thatch roof drips 
The winter snow-drift melting there : 

No matter if God hears the cry, 

And broods on vengeance by-and-bye» 
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Sir John is not a wit alarmed 

He pays his tithes, and o'er his wine 

Tells once a Sunday how he's charmed 
To patronize " the House divine " : 

" Example's good, " he cannot doubt, 

And so he snores the sermon out. 

Within those walls. Sir John, are laid 
The mouldering bones of all your kin. 

And I, who call a spade a spade, 

Would warn you of your bosom sin — 

Pride, selfish pride, has ever been 

The ciirse of all your race, I ween. 

Within those walls, bethink you, next 

Your bones must mix with kindred clay — 

Nay, why that startled look and vext ? 
You should not fear to pass away. 

You who to man have been so kind. 

And ever had your God in mind ! 
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You need not shrink when at His bar 
He asks you for your life's account. 

For, doubtless, to your credit are 
Good deeds some hundreds in amount 

Of course He'U compliment you on 

Your increased talents, good Sir John ! 

Will say, " I gave you lands and wealth. 
And plenty in abundant store ; 

I gave you gifts of strength and health. 
And also gave you many poor. 

How have you fared with each of these ? 

Hand in your statement, if you please." 

Sir John, Sir John ! before you die. 
Think, have you nothing left undone, 

Nor perish with the dreaiy lie, 
" I owe not any, no, not one. " 

Past selfishness at once retrieve. 

And for past sins in earnest grieve. 



1 
I 

1 
I 
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Pull down the hovels on your land, 
And build poor Hodge a decent cot ; 

Stretch to him now the helping hand, 
Whom, hitherto, you pitied not : 

His blessing wins a surer claim 

To God's regard than lands or fame. 

Help him to bring his children up 

A little better than they axe : 

Now J so they breakfast, dine, and sup. 

They know not God, nor breathe a prayer- 
In sense more brutal than the kine, 

Not cleaner than their father's swine. 

Help him to raise himself and gain 

A higher and a nobler state ; 
Relieve the want and soothe the pain 

That now would seem his constant fate. 
And to his weary heart restore 
The hope and joy it lost of yore. 
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Teach him, would others he respect. 

Himself 'tis by respecting first — 
Bad habits, like the plague, infect, 

And still proceed fi'om worse to worst — 
So help him now himself to cure. 
And thus his neighbour's health insure. 

This if you do, Sir John, at death 

Your heart will not be sorrowing ; 
But, as you breathe your parting breath, 

The thought, perhaps, will comfort bring 
That God's good gifts of wealth and gear * 
Have not been wholly wasted here. 

That some henceforward will be found 
To bless your bounty, sing your fame. 

And spread the village circle round ' 

" The grand old squire's " time-honoured name. 

Who sleeps within the family vault, 

" Kind, good, and generous to a fault" 



• « 



Gear," Scotch word meaning " possession." 



ST. DAVID'S HEAD, 



PEMBROKESHIRE. 



None but the man whose feet have gained that 
solitary steep — 

Whose glance has swept the broad expanse of 
waters wild and deep — 

Knows of the grandeur that is there when roars the 
wrathful sea, 

Or, when the winds are lulled, can paint its calm 
serenity. 

In front, and on each side, far spread the dark blue 
ocean lies ; 

Behind, a hill of rugged rocks and heathered 
boulders rise. 
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Oft have I sat in boyhood's days and pondered there 
awhile, 

And deemed I live dapart from man upon a desert 
isle; 

For all is solitude around, a solitude sublime, 

Unchanging, as the years roll on, 'neath the rude 
hand of Time. 

The few poor stunted sheep which browse along 
the dizzy height. 

The passing sloop, the screaniing gull, are all of 

life in sight. 
Around the purple heather bloom a mellow odour 

throws. 

And, gently 3delding, lures the soul to slumber and 
repose ; 

While still the thunder of the waves increases more 
and more 

As, flashing o'er the rocks, they spring and whiten 
on the shore. 

O spot of solemn beauty, gem of my dear native land ! 

What heart could deaden at the sight of thy majestic 
strand ? 
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What eye could scan thy lofty crags, half hid in 
cloud and haze, 

Nor feel the soul-subduing thrill of rapture and 

amaze? 
Yes,thou art beautiful beyond description,mighty sea, 

And thou, O wild and lonely rock, a memory dear 
to me ! 

Ye bring again in all their glow the brighter days 

gone by. 
When. hope was not a dream, and friends were 
merry youth and I. 

But all is veiy different now — the world and carking 

care 
Have crushed the innocence of life and doomed me 

to despair ! 

For sorrow is the lot of those who pass through life 

alone — 
It gives their every thought and word a melancholy 

tone. 

And fain I would recall a tale of anguish and of 
woe — 

'Twas told me on that lonely steep full many years 
ago— 
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How, on a stormy winter's mom, a gallant b^k and 
crew 

Were dashed upon the rocks hard by — a fearful sight 
to view ! — 

And how, above the hollow roar of tempest and of 
wave. 

There came a wailing to the ears of those who 
strove to save ! 

One moment poised on even keel, the next, a 
piercing cry — 

The spot where that strong ship had been was 
vacant to the eye ! 

She sank, and every soul on board wild waters 
rolled around. 

For them nor funeral rites might be nor solemn 
death-bell sound. 

Beyond the ken of faithful friends who still in 
silence mourn 

They rest far down amid the deep, thence never 
to return — 

Some called away in ripe old age, and some whom 
youth smiled on, 

The mother and her little babe, the father and his 
son ! 
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Hark ! from the ever-rolling waves there comes for 
aye a cry, 

*^ Think of the dead that bleachen here, think 
mortal, ere thou die ! 

These once, like thee, in pride of strength, the dart 
of Death defied ; 

The word went forth, and now they sleep for ever 
side by side. 

Regard us and be wise, for wfe are like the race of 
man. 

One passes and another comes to linger but a span." 

So be it — let the years roll on and I in grave be laid, 

That grand old bluff will yet abide unchanged and 
undismayed ; 

Still with untiring ebb and flow the tides will rise 
and roar, 

And day and night return the same as when I trod 
that shore ; 

Still that proud barrier wall of rocks will dare the 
• stormy wave, 

When ages yet unborn have passed the portals of 
the grave. 
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Farewell, old friends ! a long farewell ! we never 
more may meet, 

Far other sights in distant lands my weary eyes may 
greet : 

Ever from these my heart shall turn to one familiar 
scene, 

And, far away, shall be with you for all the space 
between ! 

1865—1871. 




MINOR POEMS 



THE KANSAN HUNTERS. 

" The sun just peeps o*er the eastern wood, 
And fresh is the morning air : ^ 

Today we will rouse the panther's brood 
And the surly mountain bear. 



** Away, away o'er the prairie wide, 
To that far horizon clear ! 
Ho ! swift as the hawk are the steeds we ride. 
And we smile at the thought of fear. 
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52 The Kansan Hunters. 

" What though the red man's tribe is nigh ! 
What though his wigwam fires 
Send up amid the deep blue sky 
Thin smoky wreaths and spires ! 

" He knows our rifles are ready and sure ; 
He knows our aim is true ; 
So if he rashly death endure, 
What's that to me or you ? 

" Then scour along by the rustling wood, 
And over the prairie wide, 
For to-day we will rouse the panther's brood 
And the grizzly in his pride ! " 

At eve they halted in a grot. 

For their limbs were faint and sore : 

They slept — the red man marked the spot — 
And they retiuned no more. 

1866. 
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FAITH. 

When stars forsake the troubled sky. 
And clouds obscure the night, 

Gleams for the sailor cheerily 
The friendly beacon's light 

So when the bark of life is tost . 

On error's ocean maze, 
Faith, when we think that all is lost, 

From heaven illumes our gaze. 

And as the sailor, safely led 

By that far-warning ray, 
Regains the harbour whence he sped. 

And rest succeeds dismay ; 

So too our bark, wave-worn and spent. 
Faith guides across the sea ; 

Behold the haven of Content ! 
We are where we would be. 

1868 
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THE INFALLIBLE. 

July. 
A POOR old man, who tottered from his throne 

And said : 

" Let the decree be read — 
I sit as God on earth, and I alone ! " 

And the decree was read, 

While, frowning overhead. 
Heaven answered, " No!" in a deep thunder tone. 

October. 

A poor old man, who trembles in his hold, 
And cries. 

With wild, imploring eyes : 
" Spare me, O God, for I am very old ! " 

God heedeth not his cries. 

But far within the skies 
Yoketh the storm winds to his car of gold. 

1870. 
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SEDAN. 

No more for these the bugles sound 
To call them to the battle-ground ; 
No more their ears await the cry 
Which cheered them on to victory. 
They fought as heroes, fought in vain ! 
But now they sleep secure from pain, 
The land they loved and died to save 
At once their glory and their grave. 
Dark is their comrades' fate, for shame 
Hath cast its shadow o'er their fame — 
To live as captives, while disgrace 
Sits scowling on each bloodless face ; 
No more with firm, revengeful grasp 
The rifle or the sword to clasp, 
No more to charge with clamorous cry, 
Resolved to conquer or to die ! 
Alas ! for them, but well for those 
Who here in placid, calm repQse, 
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Their gallant hearts no shamefiil moirow 
Shall pierce with grief or thrill with sorrow : 
Thejr sleep, where they should slumber best. 
Upon their mother-<:ount]7's breast 

1870. 



SUSPIRIA. 

Tell us no more of the joys of affection ; 

Sing us no more the sweet stories of love ; 
Hearts that are broken and bowed in dejection 

Turn from the world to the quiet above. 
Oh, for the rest that is soothing and endless ! 

Oh, for the hand that will wipe away tears ! 
Oh, for the voice to the jaded and friendless, 

Whispering <* Peace " 'mid the tumult of years ! 
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Cold is the world, and its pleasures are dreary ; 

Trails o'er the roses the canker despair ; 
Cups of delight, which are profered the weary, 

Taste, as they drink, like the poison of care. 
Oh, for the land that is tranquil as even ! 

Oh, for the wreaths which will fade never more ! 
Oh, for the river whose water hath given 

Life to the dying, new strength to the poor ! 



Trouble and anguish are ever around us ; 

Struggles with evil that will not be slain ; 
Deeds of wild horror that pale and confound us — 

Who would not cease from this tumult of pain ? 
Oh, for the day when the pilgrims of sorrow 

Pass from the world to a purer abode ! 
Oh, for the sheen of Etemit/s morrow I 

Oh, for the merciful bosom of God ! 



1870, 
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EST PROCUL HINC TELLUS. 
I WATCHED the way-worn sun last night 

Sink far within the deepening west, 
Where, amid lengthening lakes of light, 

Float the calm islands of the blest. 

I saw and cried : " O love, I wait : 
Smooth is the sea; the wind is fair ; 

We'll sail toward yon golden gate, 
And leave this desert of despair. " 

The summer time of life is gone ; 

The weary world is old and worn ; 
One effort ! — ^that far land is won, 

Girt with the purple hills of mom. 
1870. 

PARIS, 187 1. 
" The ways are full of blood, my child. 
And whither shall we flee ? 
That frantic mob and rabble wild 
Would never pity thee. 
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" All day upon my deafened ears 
Rolls the loud cannon's roar, 
And night is dark with thousand fears 
And ghastly mist of war. 

** All hope is gone : amid the crowd 
No friendly forms appear : 
Child, I have cried to the good God — 
He would not listen here. 

" But darkly over earth and sky 
His awful tempest swept, 
And we are doomed, are doomed to die, 
Unpitied and unwept ! 

" There ! nestle closer to my side ; 
Under my mantle creep ; 
Poor little eyes, so sorely tried. 
Shut now, and go to sleep ! " 

Sleep ? never more on earth again 
Those eyes will smile on thee : 
" Mother, God soothes thy darling's pain 
Beside the crystal sea." 



6o Oh ifipovriQ ImroKXeiitft 

OY OTONTIS 'innOKAEIAH; 

OR, JLINES WRITTEN IN AN OXFORD LECTURE ROOM. 

What though Nell/s cheeks outshine 
Purple clusters of the vine, 
And her ringlets, fold on fold, 
Flash serener sheen than gold ; 
Ov <l>fH)ync linroKKeidy, 

Hark ! her fond admirer cries : 
" Bright the glance of Edith's eyes. 
And her coral lips by far 
Sweeter than all others are ! " 

What though Kathleen's sunny smile 
Lure with all-bewitching wile, 
And her figure and her face 
Be perfection blent with grace ; 
Ob fj>povTic 'IttttojcXei^]}. 
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Maxy has a modest mien, 
Lids that languish o'er her e'en, 
And her words are few and shy — 
Like the wild roe flits she by ; 
Gv <^povTlQ *l7nroic\€£^jy. 

What though many a maiden seems, 
In at least poetic dreams, 
Charming, amiable, and quite 
A fair vision of delight ; 

They who choose may wed a wife, 
Yoke themselves to storm and strife, 
And enjoy in bliss forlorn 
Shrewish care and loving scorn ! 
Oh <l>povriQ ImroKkeidj^. 

Sound British cheer ; an old chibook, 
Puflfed slowly in some shady nook. 
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Or by the hearth ; the social glass ; 
At each Exam, the ready pass ; 

Taur ^apKii 'iTnroicXct^p. 
1871. 



SUMMER. 

The sun climbs up the zenith ; all the land 
Is bathed in soft and dreamy mist of noon, 

And, rarely by the fickle zephyr fanned, 
Languish the flowers with petals all aswoon. 

I lie full length beneath o'erarching trees, 
With half-closed eyelids sliding into dreams, 

Wherein I hear confused the hum of bees 
And far ofif flow of many rippling streams. 

Afield the labourers, 'mid the sweet lush Jiay, 
Ply the sharp scythe, whose jangling music thrills 

Adown the valley and wakes far away 
The hollow echo of the fairy hills. 

1871. 
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SIR TIM. 

Ho ! destroyer of rats 

And disturber of bats, 
The cutest of creatures, the sharpest of cats, 

Sleek, agile, and slim. 

And as wayward in whim 
As the nicest of ladies — ^good morning. Sir Tim I 

What ? asleep, I declare 

With the sun shining fair, 
And the dew of the dawning still fresh on the air- 
. Too enervate to stir 

Though I'm ruffling your fur, 
Too lazy to open your optics or purr ! 

Now, who would suppose, 

If they saw you. Sir, dose 
So calmly, your tail in a ring with your nose, 

You occasioned, last night, 

In the kitchen a fright 
And a scamper of mice, with the utmost delight? 
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No doubt you had cause 

For employment of paws, 
For growling, and swearing, and crunching of jaws, 

But really. Sir, now, 

As I gaze at your brow, 
'Tis a marvel to me how you slumber, I vow : 

After all the bloodshed, 

And the guilt on your head. 
Can you sleep undisturbed by the shades of the dead ? 

WeU, indeed, I must say 

I have met in my day 
Some mortals as cool as Sir Tim in their way. 

Then, destroyer of rats 

And disturber of bats, 
The cutest of creatures, the sharpest of cats, 

Sleek, agile, and slim, 

And all wayward in whim, 
I shall leave you alone with your conscience, Sir Tim ! 
August lyh, 1872. 

N.B. — Poor old Tim was barbarously murdered when obeying the 
natural instincts of his race, on Christmas Eve, 1872. " Those whom 
the gods love die young " 
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THIS AND THAT. 

The taking of a heavy burden up 

Day after day to give 
To burning lips griefs bitter cup — 

Oh, this it is to live ! 

The la)ring of a heavy weight aside 
With heart-relieving sigh 

Into eternal rest to glide — 
Oh, is it that to die ? 



1872. 



SLEEP ON: 

A DIRGE. 
(Based on the French.) 

The daisies prank thy grassy grave : 
Above, the dark pine branches wave : 
Sleep on. 
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Below, the merry runnel sings, 
And swallows swoop with glancing wings : 
Sleep on, Marie, sleep on. 



Some whisper words of doubt and shame. 
Or, lightly laughing, breathe thy name : 

Sleep on. 
Slander may never harm thee now, 
God's gentle hand upon thy brow : 
Sleep on, Marie, sleep on. 



Calm as a summer sea at rest, 

Thy meek hands folded on thy breast. 

Sleep on. 
Hushed into stillness life's sharp pain, 
Naught but the pattering of the rain : 
Sleep on, Marie, sleep on. 

Southampton^ September 6th, 1874. 
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THE LEAVES ARE FALLING SLOWLY. 

The leaves are falling slowly 

Sere to the sodden ground ; 
The wet west wind moans lowly 

Sad requiem around/ 

Come, for the year is dying'; 

Come, weary one, away, 
Where purple isles are lying 

Beyond the narrowing day. 

There cast away the burden 

Of winter and despair, 
Grasp all that summer's guerdon, 

And breathe serener air. 

The leaves are falling slowly 

Sere to the sodden ground ; 
The wet west wind moans lowly 

Sad requiem around. 

Southampton^ November, 1S74. 
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THE SONG OF THE HORN. 

Hark ! to the sound of the jubilant horn 
Over the swelling uplands borne — 
A southerly wind and a cloudy mom — 
" Tantivy ! tantivy ! tantivy O ! " 

Tally-ho ! tally-ho ! how it rings to the sky, 
With the field all in sight and the hounds in full cry, 
Every cheek in a glow, every heart beating high ! 
" Tantivy ! tantivy ! tantivy O ! " 

In vain, gallant Reynard, you double in vain ! 
Off the scent for a moment, we're on it again, 
Sweeping fast over stream, over hill, over plain : 
" Tantivy ! tantivy ! tantivy O ! " 

Tally-ho ! tally-ho ! every lip in the throng, 

Every throat in the pack, as they scamper along, 

Giving music — the beauties ! — that's sweeter than 
song: 

" Tantivy I tantivy*! tantivy O I " 
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How they warm to their work, and as eagerly, aye. 
As ever a man of us did in his day ! 
Don't tell me a hound has no joy in the fray ! 
" Tantivy ! tantivy ! tantivy O i " 

Tally-ho ! tally-ho ! now the pace is severe ; 
Half the field are a mile or two more in the rear : 
Poor Reynard 1 still rings, like a knell, in his ear, 
" Tantivy ! tantivy ! taptivy O ! *' 

With an effort he pants up the slope of the hill, 
For there's plenty of pluck in the little man still. 
And over the level he goes with a will : 
" Tantivy I tantivy I tantivy O ! " 

But the chase is too hot, on his strength it has told, 
And dovm, like a whirlwind, the red coats are rolled ; 
Yet, game to the last, he dies fighting and bold ; 
" Tantivy ! tantivy 1 tantivy O ! " 
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Tally-ho 1 tally-ho ! with set teeth and a flush 
All strive to be in at the death with a rush ; 
O ! who's the proud hand to be first on the brash? 
" Tantivy ! tantivy 1 tantivy O I" 



Now away in the distance the echoes may die, 

Like the ghost of poor Reynard, lost far in the sky. 

For the sun is gone down, and the night draweth 
nigh : 

" Tantivy ! tantivy ! tantivy O I " 

December, 1875- 



EYES SO BLUE. 

LINES FOR MUSIC. 

Eyes so blue, eyes so blue, 
Laughing, loving, fond, and true. 
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How I fear to gaze in you, 
To gaze in you, 
Eyes so blue ! 

Golden hair, golden hair. 
Oh, your sheeny braids so rare 
Soon will drive me to despair, 

To despair. 

Golden hair ! 

Sunny smile, sunny smile. 
With a more than mortal wile 
You bewitch me, you beguile, 

You beguile, 

Sunny smile ! 

Lips so red, lips so red, 

Roses ne'er such fragrance shed ; 

I'd wake to kiss you were I dead. 

Were I dead. 

Lips so red ! 

1875. 
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LINES. 

Oh, for a song as wild and sweet 

As those the gipsies sing 
Down ratted lanes,' where daisies greet 

The first warm kiss of Spring ! 



Oh, for the music of the bird 
That soars in yonder blue 

Till naught but melody is heard, 
The minstrel lost to view ! 

187s. 



DARLINffS DEAD. 

Silence in the darkened room, 

Heavy with a sense of doom, 

Where but now was childhood's bloom. 
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Gone the smile of sweet surprise, 
Gone, like sunlight from the skies, 

Fading in the filmy eyes. 



« 
Dank and limp each curly tress 

On the brow, where cold doth press 

Death's last solemn, mute c^ess. 

Hushed the little prattling tongue 
On whose music, as it sung, 
Fondly all the household hung. 

Guardian angels by the bed, 

With their radiant wings outspread. 

Canopy, unseen, his head : 

Watching, as they watched of old 
In that chamel-chamber cold 
Ere the stone away was rolled. 
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Cross the little hands at rest 
Softly on the babyT)reast — 
What our Father wills is best 1 



Lay him gently down to sleep, 
Where the pink-eyed daisies creep 
And the sweet wood violets peep. 

Mother, let the thought impart 
Solace to thy aching heart, 
That in heaven ye shall not part. 

Father, yield not to despair. 
Though 'tis hard, so hard to bear ! 
God will have him in His care. 



Fast the tears of anguish flow. 
And ye writhe beneath the blow ; 
But hereafter ye shall know — 
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Every doubt and blank dismay 
Darkening life shall pass away 
With the dawn of endless day ! 

Therefore, though the heart must crave, 
Though ye shudder at the grave, 
Trust him now to God who gave. 

He, whom once the mother mild 

Fondled as a little child, 

Hath upon your darling smiled— 

Takes him to His loving breast 
In that land, whose perfect rest 
Comes no sorrow to molest — 

Far beyond all earthly jars. 
Farther than the sunset bars, 
'Mid the glory of the stars. 

1876. 
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GONE. 

The storm of life is over ; 

The last long rest is gained ; 
Cast anchor in the haven, 

Thou wind and weather stained ! 

The cares of life are over, 
The turmoil, and the din ; 

God one more sheep hath gathered 
His heavenly fold within. 

Christ hath another ransomed 
To welcome to His joy ; 

Another harp in heaven 
Now finds sublime employ. 

Once more the golden City 
Hath opened wide its gates ; 

Once more the starry frontlet 
A " King " and " Priest " awaits. 
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" O welcome, welcome brother, 
Redeemed and sanctified ! " 
Thus cry the throng unnumbered 
For whom the Saviour died. 

" Thine now the many mansions 
Within our Father's home, 
Who long on earth in sorrow 
And loneliness didst roam ! " 

The storm of life is over. 
The calm prevails instead. 

Then hush the wail of anguish — 
" Thy brother is not dead 1 " 

March, 1 876. 
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THE COMING WOE. 

{JPart of a Letter addressed to my friend, fV, A. F.^ 

June 7&th, 1876.) 

The clouds are gathering dark and deep, 
Though yet awhile the lightnings sleep, 

Along the sky of morning : 
The moanings of that awful gile 
Disraeli prophesied prevail 

A wonder and a warning ! 

Abdul Aziz hath passed away, 
And Murad hath his little day 

Upon earth's stage to prance it. 
Meanwhile, the destinies alone 
Hold in their hands the grim Unknown 

To hinder or advance it 

Far in the North the sullen Bear, 
To whom old Albion cried, " Beware ! " 
Sits in his den and watches : 
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He smells the smell of blood afar ; 
He hears the rolling shout of war, 
And dark the scheme he hatches ! 

The eagles crowd above their prey, 
Yet nearer swooping day by day, 

And shriek their shriek of menace, 
Recalling to the dying's ear 
A memory of woe and fear — 

The sufferings of Venice ! 

Woe to the Moslem ! sword and fire 
Awake the goaded Christian's ire, 

Down-trodden through, the ages. 
Woe to the Moslem ! for the Past 
Shall now avenge, avenge at last 

755«r blood on all its pages ! 

Woe to the Moslem ! in the dust 
He ground them in his pride and lust, 
But now they bear no longer. 
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Woe to the Moslem ! long, too long 
They deemed his crescent all too strong. 
Nor knew their cross was stronger. 



Woe to the Moslem ! death to all 
Who own his power, who fear his thrall. 

Who fly his name in terror ! 
On ! on ! for God is on your side, 
His holy arm shall scatter wide 

The long, dairk night of error I 



A CALL TO ENGLAND. 

Twelve thousand people butchered 

Lie rotting in the dust, 
A prey to dogs and carrion birds, 

To glut the tyrant's lust! 
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Old men and tender maidens 

From happy homesteads tornj 
The hearths where thrift and labour dwelt 

Left roofless and forlorn'; 



Babes murdered with their mothers ; 

The father with his son ; 
Attest th' accursed infamy 

That Moslem hate hath done ! 



Here charred and blackened rafters, 

There tottering houses tell 
How cruel hands have wreaked their worst- 

Where harmless peasants fell. 

The com on many a fallow 

Awaits the reaper's skill; 

But they, around their ruined huts, 

Are cold, and stark, and still ! 

c 
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On many a slope the vintage 

Is ilushmg ripe and red; 
But the hands that should have stored its fruits 

Are motionless and dead ! 



Twelve thousand people butchered — 

A land made desolate! 
And Christian England folds her hands 

And ridicules its fate ! 



Oh, shame upon us, brothers ! 

Can this our England be? 
Is this the nation foremost erst 

To bid the slave be free? 



Is this the land, whose sons of old. 

By others left alone, 
In Freedom's cause the tyrant taught 

To tremble on his throne? 
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Twelve thousand men and women 
Lie ghastly 'neath the skies, 

And lo ! in vain to English hearts 
Their blood for vengeance cries ! 



Oh ! wherefore do we falter 

In this dark trial hour, 
And leave those suffering lands exposed 

To Turke/s savage power? 



What ! can the selfish terror 

Of danger yet untried 
Check in our breasts the generous thought 

That should not be denied ? 



Perish our trade and commerce ! 

Our Eastern Empire fall! 

But let us to ourselves and God 

Be true in spite of all ! 

(; 2 
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One duty lies before us — 

The path is plain to see — 
Then let old England's voice be heard, 

" Ye must, ye shall be free ! " 

Down with the wrong of ages — 
The crescent's withering blight! 

Once more uplift the blood-stained cross, 
And God defend the right ! 

August 14//*, 1876. 



[Sympathizing strongly as he does with the unhappy Bulgarians, 
the author desires to add that he has no sympathy whatever with 
those in our own country who have endeavoured to turn the generous 
enthusiasm of a whole nation into the miserable channel of party spite. 
The charges brought against the present Ministry by some of their 
political opponents, Mr. Roebuck has well summed up in the sliort 
and expressive phrase *'A foul lie!"] 
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THE THREE WITNESSES. 

Three -witnesses hath God on earth, 
And evermore their solemn cry 

Is heard at puling infant's birth. 

At marriage feasts, when old men die. 



The first, a stripling fair and bright, 
Cries with a smile not wholly gay, 

" My name is Youth ; my rapid flight 
Outspeeds the meteor's trackless ray." 



The second is a bearded man, 

Whose glance is full of thought and fire ; 
" Alas ! " he sighs, " for Manhood's span 

Soon learns how vain is all desire." 
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The third, an old and wrinkled sage, 

Heavenward from earth his dim eye turns ; 

Feebly he murmurs, " I am Age, 
And aye for rest my spirit yearns." 

Ye, who would read these three aright, 
God's angel should behold in each, 

Sent forth a messenger with might 
The nothingness of life to teach. 

Au^sty 1876. 




THE ABBEY; 

OR, THE VISION OF JOHN GILES. 
A TALE IN RHYME. 



Reader ! calm in your hands this tale I leave. 
If so you read it on All Hallow's Eve, 
By sputtering rushlight in some lonely room, 
When midnight gathers with sepulchral gloom." 

Old Poet. 




THE ABBEY. 



Prologue. 

Somewhere in Norfolk, in a meadow vale^ 
Precisely where concemeth not my tale, 
A ruined Abbey lies. I knew it well. 
And often in my boyhood, when a spell 
Of idleness or pleasure banished books, 
I loved to roam its grey, sequestered nooks j 
Or, clambering up some broken spiral stair. 
Startle the echo from her turret lair, 
Until, meseemed, some old Cistercian's moan 
Bade me avaunt and let him rest alone. 
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It is a grand old ruin ! Still in pride 
The western front uprears its massive side, 
Gateway, and arch, and oriel ; where, of old, 
The summer sunset spread a sheen of gold, 
And poured through panes of many a glorious dye 
Its level beams, bright pathways to the sky ! 
Still may you trace the grandeur of the past, 
Where crumbling pinnacle or pillar vast 
Arrests the eye, or where the ivy green 
Clings to the wreck of what a niche hath been. 

Once did those walls reverberate alone 
The voice of praise and swelling organ tone, 
Or murmured deep, what time the wail of prayer 
Rose to " Our Father " from His altar there, 
And heavenward soared the full, sublime "Amen," 
For faith was fiaith in all who worshipped then ! 

Now, thoughtless children — thoughtless like my- 
self— 

With cheeks aglow, and limbs run wild with health. 
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Race, shouting, laughing, through the roofless aisles 

Which Time defiled, who evermore defiles, 

Nor reck one moment of the solemn rite 

Which gave to God that place, and hallowed all 
that site. 

Or hither, when the summer clothes the trees 

With fragrant foliage, and the honey-bees 

Murmur all day amid thee hesnut flowers. 

And rooks clang hoarsely round their ancient towers, 

Come merry companies of old and young ; 

And here the picnic hampers are unslung. 

And on the sacred sward a feast is spread — 

Ah 1 not the Feast of old, of wine and bread ! 

The joke goes round — the feeblest is the best ; 

The maiden simpers at her lover's jest ; 

The grandsire mumbles, as he sips his wine, 

" Life's worth the living, while there's strength to 
,dine I " 

To which his partner, "True for you, my dear!" 

Her rheumy eyes naught knowing but a leer. 
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Replete with food, the ladies stroll away, 
On scandal bent where they had better pray, 
And leave their lords, in loud debate and mirth, 
Lolling half drunk on consecrated earth. 



Vile desecration ! Sacrilege profane ! 
Thought to the thoughtful ever bringing pain, 
That ancient Piety and holy Zeal — 
God grant that in the grave they cannot feel ! — 
Should from the vulgar, in these graceless days, 
Receive such treatment and contempt always. 
Forsooth we are so Christian and not blind, 
And those " dark ages " were so far behind 
In light and knowledge, and in all the rest 
Which makes the nineteenth century first and best, 
That, from our vantage-ground of pride and scorn, 
We well may treat such vestiges forlorn 
Of our forefathers' ignorance as the'^e 
To any insult in what way we please. 
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Hence to such shrines let pleasure parties throng 
With oaths obscene and many a ribald song ; 
There plainly preach, the bottle circling fast, 
How much we have improved upon the past ! 

Hypocrisy of England ! smug and trim, 
Vice in the heart, and on the lips a hymn. 
Up to the pulpit, while such scenes appear. 
And maul the Papists with a pious sneer, 
Thank God, as did the Pharisee of old, 
Thou'rt not a sheep of such a sinful fold ; 
Then, with a sanctimonious snuffle, turn 
And doom " those publicans " for aye to bum ! 

But to my story, for I frankly own 

IVe kept you waiting, reader, long alone. 

Nigh to this Abbey is a little town. 

Like Gilpin, once " of credit and renown." 

It had its castle — fragments may be seen 

Of ruined ballium and entrenchments green \ 
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It had its town walls, and its town gates too^ 

One of the latter still remains on view — 

And here and there you may discover signs 

Where erst the former reared their stately lines. \ 

It had its market, and its pleasure fairs ; 

But Time, who's always filching unawares, 

Has taken that and sorely treated these, 

And now they're naught, say townsmen what they 
please. 

It has a church, a very grand old pile, 
Though all but tumbling in the dust erewhile ; 
Lately, I've heard, they've taken it in hand : 
The local magnate, owner of the land. 
Having seen fit to rob the Church for years. 
At length somewhat repenteth, it appears. 
It also has some chapels — three or four — 
Built with that ugliness " the saints " adore, 
Where unctuous brethren give their ravings vent, 
And damn the parsons to their hearts' content ; 
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Or through the nose, or with a holy squeak, 
Twice every Sunday, sometimes in the week. 
It has an ancient inn, and that alone 
Preserves one glory of the days bygone — 
Its nut brown ale, home brewjed of hops and malt, 
And innocent of strychnine or of salt ! 
Great praise each guest delivers to mine host. 
When, with a floiuish that is half a boast. 
He bears the pewter, emptied at a drain, 
Back to the bar for " just one more again." 
Great praise o' evenings did John Giles repeat — 
The village cobbler — when, in wonted seat. 
Amid the conclave of the rural wise. 
Between the blazing ingle and his eyes 
He held the golden nectar, then on high 
Uplifted, quaffed, and heaved the grateful sigh. 



But now John's place is vacant in the ring ; 
The little cough he gave when called to sing 
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Will nevermore be heard, and all, in vain, 
Look for a toper like old Giles again. 
The dear old man ! his memory is to me 
Soft as the breath of zephyr from the sea, 
Recalling days and scenes— not all of joy — 
When he was with us and I was a boy 
And homeward with the little man would walk — 
Almost a dwarf was Giles — ^with happy talk 
Wiling the way, or till we reached his cot. 
Where with canaries, rabbits, and what not 
Oft would he keep me truanting at times 
Till it was evening by the old church chimes. 
He had his faults — ^what man but has a few ? — 
And of the world and wisdom little knew ; 
Nor read nor write could he, and yet his lore, 
Simple and shrewd, was worth, perhaps, far more 
Than that which, " by the order of my lords," 
To Hodge and son the village school affords. 
He had his virtues ; he was true as steel. 
Nay, truer, for the metal cannot feel. 
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And Giles co%dd feel, and be both gay and sad, 
Simply because a loving heart he had, 
Which in most Norfolk breasts at times I doubt 
WTiether by Nature 'tis not clean left out. 
John's dead and buried ; you may see his grave 
Beneath the south wall of the old church nave- 
Only a grassy moiind — no stone, no name — 
And yet John had as much a right to fame, 
Perhaps, as many whom we lay to sleep. 
Where, carved in marble, stricken mourners weep. 
And " lying epitaphs " proclaim how well 
He rests in heaven whom most would deem in helL 



Now it concerns us much, if we have faith 

In any history of ghost or wraith, 

To learn when, where, and why John Giles expired 

Know, therefore, all, as afterwards transpired, 

Was taken down one hour before he died 

In writing by the rector, testified 

H 
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Unto by Sims, the tailor, and by Parke, 
Who was, perhaps stiU is, the parish clerk. 



It seems John Giles, one dark October night, 

Quitted " The Fleece's " comfortable light. 

As the Scotch say, " a wee drap in his e'e.' 

The night was wild, as wild as it could be ; 

Eain fell in torrents, and with angry roar 

The tempest grew in fiiry more and more ; 

While ever and anon with vivid flash 

The lightning leaped, close followed by a crash 

That seemed to shake the earth, and made poor 
John 

So dazed he hardly knew how he should stumble on. 



John's house was in an alley to the right 
Beneath the hoary gateway ; many a night 
Hither his legs had borne him safe to bed 
Past all obstructions, muddled though his head : 
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But whether now it was the blinding rain, 

Or thunder peal, or liquor on the brain — 

'Twere hard to guess — ^which made him sense 
bereft, 

Those tottering traitors bore him to the left. 
And that, as every one who knows would say, 
" To the old Abbey is the nearest way." 

A ruined gateway rises also there, 

By which you pass who to the Abbey fare. 

Now, whether John mistook the one for t'other, 

Or that his mind was in so great a pother 

As to imagine this to be the road 

Which would most surely lead to his abode. 

Is more than I would venture to decide, 

Without some surer evidence to guide. 

Enough to say, with morning, by-and-by 

John Giles was missing, and a hue-and-cry 

Aroused the villagers, who straightway ran 

In all directions shouting, maid and man, 

H 2 
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And such a devil of a rumpus rose, 

You'd think the French were landed or some other 
foes 1 

Here ran the parson, looking ghastly white. 

There Stubbs, the ranter, in as great a fright ; 

Will Sims, the tailor, with his shears in hand. 

Rolled his green eyes and self-destruction planned ; 

Spriggs, the fat constable, oft mopped his face, 

And puffed, and cursed, and rushed about the place, 

Or collared gaping urchins between whiles, 

Shouting, **What have you done, sirs, with John 
Giles?" 

There Mistress Jex, who kept the village store — 

** Kept," for I hear she keeps it now no more — 

Gesticulated 'mid a matron throng 

And talked — by Jove! that woman's tongue was 
long ! 

While chorus-like arose the shrill-toned cries 

Of " Lard-ha-marcies," " Bless your heart and eyes," 

And other sweet ejaculations, heard 

Whene'er the rural female soul is stirred. 
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Soon on the village green there grew a crowd 
Of eager gossips disputant and loud ; 
Some thirty throats combined at once to shout, 
"Who from 'The Fleece' saw poor old Giles go out?" 
But of the thirty was there none that stayed 
To hear an answer to that question made. 
And so they had been wrangling to this day, 

For all, as I conceive, they had to say, 
No nearer to the truth, when lo ! there ran 
Up from the Abbey, in great heat, a man, 
And soon the news from lip to lip went roimd, 

"John Giles is dead!" "No?" "Yes!" "His 
body's found!" 

While, still incredulous, the rustics stare, 

Or ply the messenger with "When?" and "Where?" 

A sad procession in the distance seen 

Scatters the congress of the village green. 

And on they rush to meet it ! First, behold ! 

Old Doctor Gabb, with spectacles of gold, 

Speeds, scenting vulture-like a case afar ; 

Behind him Jones, the undertaker, Parr, 
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The grim old sexton, Spriggs, and Sims, and Jex, 
And half a hundred more of either sex. 
Close followed at the heels by yelping dogs, 
And scattering right and left the local hogs, 
^Vho, of all creatures there, seemed not demented. 
And very much, with grunts, the row resented ! 

Yes, there was Giles upon a hurdle stretched. 

Which, failing something softer, had been fetched 

In a great hurry from a farmyard near, 

And very pale, indeed, did Giles appear — 

And yet not dead, which was a great relief 

To all, who, otherwise, had felt some grief — 

One week, perhaps — and mourned for "poor old 
John," 

Then with the world forgot him and passed on. 

Yet was their joy a trifle dashed to hear 

Old Doctor Gabb's opinion grave, severe. 

He, bending with a sagely solemn look 

Over the patient, felt his pulse and shook — 
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What could he more ? — ^his wrinkled pow, and said 

" The man is dpng, though he's not quite dead "— ^ 

A very weighty diagnosis, true 

Both in this instance and of me and you, 

Good reader. Well, it did not matter much ; 

The thing was sad, but few whom it could touch. 

Giles had nor wife nor children — ^happy man ! 

For he, no doubt, is fortunate who can 

Pass through the world and pass from life, nor leave 

An aching void, or one fond heart to grieve I 

Giles heard his fate unmoved. It may have been 

His mind was wandering to another scene, 

For in his eye there was a constant glare, 

As if some horror were imprinted there. 

And though full many spake to him, he gave 

No recognition more than doth the grave. 

Once, only once, as past " The Fleece " they bore 
him, 

Some better feeling for awhile came o'er him. 
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And with a moisture in his filmy eye, 

Men heard him mutter, ''Dear old friend, good-bye ! 



»» 



They brought him home, they laid him on his bed, 

And raised the pillows 'neath his dying head ; 

The parson came, his Bible in his hand, 

Alas ! not all the Bibles in the land 

Could banish from the face of poor old }ohn 

The awful terror that was writ thereon. 

And yet he turned with something of a smile, 

Saying, " Parson, IVe not been in church awhile ; 

Better, perhaps, for me if so I had — 

I used to like it when I was a lad : 

Well, 'tis but folly o'er spilt milk to cry. 

Especially when one has to die. 

Parson, I know you are not a bad lot. 

You wish to do men good, and that is not 

What all your cloth can say — ^you need not frown. 

But turn these gossips out, and sit ye down 
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Take pen and ink and paper, listen well, 
For I have something which I wish to tell, 
Then write it out, and let friends Sims and Parke 
Remain and sign it— faith ! 'tis growing dark ! " 

So from the room the parson cleared the rout, 
All save old Sims and Parke, and locked them out ; 
Then by the bedside sat he down again, 
And wrote the tale the following rhymes contain. 



" Ye know," said Giles, " this morning I was found 
Lying half senseless on the cold wet ground 
Inside the Abbey, by the men who keep 
In the near meadow Farmer Aylmer^s sheep. 
How I got thither puzzles me to tell 
But what I saw^ alas ! I mind too well — 
It was, indeed, a very dream of hell ! 
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Last night I left " The Fleece **— 'twas after ten- 
Straight to go home was my intention then. 

But whether 'twas because the night was wild. 
Or whether I had drunk too much of '^ mild," 
I cannot say, but anyhow 'tis plain 
I never took the turning to our lane. 
Whither I went or what I did, God knows I 
Somewhere I lay for hours in deep repose, 

Until at last, it seemed, I woke to hear 
The sweetest organ music floating near. 
And sound of many voices chanting free 
Words in a language aQ unknown to me. 
Awhile I was entranced and did not dare 
Open mine eyes — ^nor did I greatly care 
To break what seemed in sooth to be the spell 
Of those grand harmonies that rose and fell 
Like the sea echo in some foreign shelL 
At length the music ceased, and then the awe 
Passed from my soul, and, looking up, I saw 
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I lay behind a cross-legged Templar's tomb, 

Where a huge pillar cast an awful gloom, 

In a strange church which never heretofore 

Had I beheld, and shall behold no more. 

Lamps, hung at intervals along the nave, 

A feeble and uncertain glimmer gave ; 

But all the choir one blaze of light appeared. 

Where the high altar in the east was reared. 

Midway between the nave and chancel stood 

A screen of richly carved and gilded wood. 

I rose — the tomb by which I crouched was near 

This screen — stole to it, not without some fear. 

And, peeping through a crimson curtain's fold. 

Beheld a sight which made my blood run cold ! 

Parson, you may or you may not believe. 

But as I trust God's mercy to receive. 

And as I am a dying wretch, I vow 

I saw, distinctly as I see you now. 

Some score of cowled figures, such as were 

The monks, I've heard, who in the Abbey there 
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Long years ago sang masses in the tongue 

You learnt at school, they say, when you were young. 

Ten in their stalls they stood on either side, 

And open books before them I espied, 

And one there was high- seated on a throne, 

An old man mitred, by himself alone. 

'Twas but a glance, for o'er my heart there came 

A cold and subtile horror, and my frame 

Trembled and shook, for something seemed to say 

The forms I viewed were not of this world's clay. 

Sudden the organ thundered out again. 

And lo ! each figure in that solemn train 

Threw back his cowl, and I beheld aghast 

A fleshless skull which seemed to moulder fast ! 

Where you had deemed that eyes would laugh or 
weep. 

The lolling earth-worm now had burrowed deep. 

And jaw, from grinning jawbone falFn away. 

Yawned as no living being's would or may ! 
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I saw, I shrieked, and on the pavement fell 
Senseless — that I should live the tale to tell ! 
How long it lasted, that dread trance of fear, 
'Twere vain to ask me, yet it did appear 
Long as a life-time, something like the dreams 
Dreamt in a moment, yet the dreamer seems 
or countless-scenes to be aware all through. 
And deeds 'twould take him many days to do. 
At last, it seemed, I was aroused once more, 
Yet was I not where I had been before, 
But in a dungeon horrible and dark, 
Bound to a something which was stiff and stark. 
Good God ! it was a corpse ! I could not see, 
And yet the truth was all too plain to me. 
The clammy cheeks were pressed close, close to mine, 
And with my hair the horrent locks did twine 
Snake-like and slimy, and the place was faint 
With deadly vapour and the chamel's taint 
Oh, horrible ! Oh, maddening ! How I strained 
To burst the bonds wherewith I was enchained, 
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Yet all in vain ! then shrieked and uttered yell, 

Now calling heaven, and now imploring hell, 

With prayers and oaths— God, pardon what I did! 

If so I might of such a curse be rid. 

The only answer was a distant clang, 

And in my ear unearthly laughter rang ; 

Then, then, methought the darkness rolled away, 

The dungeon disappeared, and lo ! I lay 

Still to that ghastly, grim companion bound 

Upon the brink of an immense profound, 

Up from whose depths arose the dazzling light 

Of some great flame reflected on the night. 

And a deep wailing, as of men in pain. 

Surged with the gale again and yet again. 

And then a hand was stretched, and from the ledge 

Nearer and nearer to the fatal edge 

Of that fell chasm we two were drawn, until 

'Twas possible to gaze below at will. 

And for one instant there was time to see 

A scene most fearful — oh, that there should be 
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Place for such horrors !— saw I then too well 

The fiery billows of the lake of hell, 

And far beneath me could I hear the roar 

Of lava breakers beating on a shore. 

Then jarred again the dread and distant clang, 

And in my ear imearthly laughter rang» 

And from the depth one, mocking, called me *Come ! 

* For this shall be thine everlasting home.' 
Then, with a shriek, I struggled for my life, 
But vain, as in a nightmare, seemed the strife, 
And I was falling, falling, when a cry 

Broke from his lips with whom I was to die, 

* Look to the Cross ! 'tis in the holy place ! ' 
Then a dark vapour swirled before my face 
And parted, and meseemed I $aw once more 
The choir, the monks, whom I had seen before, 
Yet dim and distant, and, behold ! the gleam 
From the high altar of a golden beam. 
Shaped like a cross, whereat, amazed, I cried, 

* Save, Lord ! I perish in this fiery tide ! * 
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And with this cry my senses passed away. 

Nor came again until the dawn of day. 

The rest you know. Parson, I'm sinking fast, 

The rattle's rising in my throat at last ; 

I know my life has not been what it might, 

But such as I are rarely blessed with light. 

We have so hard a struggle all our lives 

To win us bread, or for the bairns and wives, 

No wonder if too often we forget 

Store on our everlasting souls to set. 

But leave the care of that which should be first 

To labour for the worthless or the worst. 

Give me your hand, and say the Lord's own prayer, 

Before another day dawns I'll be — ^where ? 

God knows ! and yet that vision which I saw 

Fills me with vague and ever-glooming awe. 

Ah ! it is dark, so dark ! a spectral hand 

Beckons me onward to a far-off land ; 

Oh, for the Golden Cross to give me light ! 

Save, Lord ! I perish ! Parson, all is night ! " 
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Epilogue. 

So died John Giles, and such the startling talc 
He told the parson ere his breath did fail. 

Whether he saw the things therein set forth, 
Or dreamt them, is a question hardly worth 
Disputing over, for it seems to me 
Simply, as I have said before, to be 
Enough to ask ourselves if we have faith 
I« any history of ghost or wraith. 
If not, why then let Giles and Giles's tale 
Sink to oblivion, yet forbear to rail 
At the credulity of other minds, 
Whom superstition, as you call it, blinds, 
Because of your superior wisdom you — 
Taught how to separate false things from true, 
The real from th* ideal— fail to see, 
In heaven or earth, one single mystery ! 
.As for myself, my own opinion is 
The sum and substance of the story's this : 
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I'hat Giles was very drunk, and so might see 
Things dreamt not of in our philosophy. 
Also from this you may the moral gain, 
Which otherwise, perhaps, were not so plain. 
And for the rest, one fact is certain now, 
Whether to ghosts we will or will not bow, 
That never at "The Fleece" John Giles may drain 
The foaming mug, nor in this world again ; 
As for the next there is a doubt, although 
There's lack of liquor in 'some parts, we know. 
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